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Durga Mohan Sen, Baidya, age 85 years ... „ 
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Rama Nath Mukherii, Mg Brahmin. 
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Debendra Nath Chakravarti, Brahmin, age 88 years iia 


Ni] Ratan Mukherji,B.a., Brahmin, ge 44 years. 


‘Mukhanda Behari Chakravarti, Brahmin, age <8 years... 


Lal Sarkar Kayastha, age Hari Mohan Mo. 
herji, Brahmin, age * years ; 1 Kumar Basu. 


age 1 years; 


Viswanath Mukbarji, B. ., Brahmin, age 40 years. 
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years, 
Probodhenanda Sarkar, B. L., Kayastha,age 31 years one 


Hem Chandra Nag, Kayastha,age29 years 
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Baikuntha Natb Sen, B.L., Keayastha, age 4B years 3 „ „ 


Dinanath Mukberji, Brahmin, age 4 vers . 
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‘Pandit Nibaran Chandra Bhattacharjee Brahmin, age 56 
years. 


Raj Mohan Mazumdar, Beidya, age about 78 years e 
Krishna Chandra Agarwalla ssi 
‘BRasinuddin Sarkar, Mahammadan, Printer, age 4l years 1: 
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Anukul Chandre Makherji and Sakharam Ganesh Deushker 
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the relations between England and Russia, writes the Nayak 

eee „ (Calontta] of the 27th February, have been placed 

The North-Eastern Frontier. on a firm and satisfactory footing, Persia has 

ceased to be an object of fear, the Amir of hanistan has been at pea 
with the British Government, the Frontier sathans have been amenable to 
control, and the North-Western, Frontier of India is no longer the dreaded spot 
it was before to the British Government. But not so the North-Eastern 
Frontier. It is an unknown and unexplored country, inhabited by wild 


* 


ulent tribes. It should be placed under the Government of Bengal. A 
Stine! Military 3 should be formed to deal with Assam and this 
frontier country. The Gurkha force ought also to be increased, Assam and 
Northern Burma should be joined by a railway line. Steps should be taken 
that none of the turbulent tribes can rear its head, Why should the inhabitants 
of the tract between Burma and Assam, both under British rule, be outside 


British territory free to pursue their turbulent ways? Why should these pease | 


and Mishmis be allowed opportunities to cut off the heads of Brit 
subjects ? We pray that before Delhi is built and a railway line is 
pushed through Persia, this blighted country on the north-east of British India 
may be brought under British rule and government. The thorn in the 
side of Bengal needs to be plucked out for the good government of this 
country. „ : | 


II.—Hounn ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) — Police. 


2. The Sanjivans Calcutta) of the 27th February says :-— 

Mr. Morshead, Inspecior-General of Police, Bengal, has, in his annual 
| Report on the administration of the Police in 1910, 
said that, considering that the police force in Bengal 
consists of 22,000 hands, the number of criminal 
charges against them is so small that there is no cause to be ashamed of the 
conduct of the force as a whole. As policemen, however, are guardians of the 
public peace, even their smallest offence is not a negligible thing. We want 
to see the entire Police Department free from all blame. 

3. The Bangavasi Calcutta] of the Ist March, 2 to the 1 

5 „ noticed in Fe 187 h 3 of the Repoit on Native 
What about an inquiry ? Papers for e lst arch, writes iy, 

It is a pity that no inquiry has yet been made into our complaint 
apparently. We have since interviewed one of the victims of the outrage and 
he says that our report, as already published, is all true and nowise exaggerated. 
From the account of what bappened inside the room in the thana it appears 
that the police officer abused him foully in Hindi, using terms like sala. It 
was apparent that he could not tolerate the Pandits conversing on the street, 
though they had conversed simply as ordinary gentlemen and had not 
offended in any way. Anyway, he made grimaces at them and mocked them at 
calling themselves Brahman Pandits, and finally threatene'l to lock them up. 
Ultimately he relented, when he saw how frightened they were. And further- 
more, at the moment when these Pandits were hustled and annoyed thus, there 
was a fourth Pandit with them who was spared all these indignities, probably 

~~ he jh in 2 N N 115 nhs 

In conclusion, the paper makes a strong appeal to Sir F. Halliday not to 

belittle this incident sant ignore it. The 3 be hushed up. 15 
4. Bahu Phanindranath Mukerjee writes to the Nayak (Caloutta] of the 
ma} # 28th February to say that the recent account in the 
1 Hangaras about three Brahman Pandits having 
8 u humiliated by an officér of Burtollah thana is not correct. The fact is 
e three Pandits were wrangling with each either immediately in front of the 


The general morality of the 
Bengal Police. 


na in a way so as to disturb the officers working inside the thana, and when 
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one of the latter (himself an orthodox, up- country Brahman) came out 
make a respectful protest he was mocked and joored at by the disputants, The 
other did not lose his temper at this, and along with his two colleagues succeeded 
after all in persuading the Pandits to finish their wrangle elsewhere, These 
are the true facts. * . 

5. The Samay [Oaleutta] of the 28th Fébrunry thinks that the so-called 


political dacoities in Eastern Bengal are being 
_ Dacoities in Eastern Bengel gommitted, not really by young’ men of: reg) 
N families but by professional davoits’ who are 
imitating the dress, talk and the cry of Band Matorum& of such young men in 
order to mislead the police.“ The facts that thieves. Work in gangs even in 
Calcutta, as the police itself admits, and that:the Karachi police was recently 
deceived by an illiterate: man in a bogus bomb affair, prove that it is qui 
possible: for professional dacoits in Eastern Bengal to be able to ‘tildload the 
15 6. The Barisal Hitaist [ Barisal). of the 24th February writes, that if 
3j; 0 ewer mats me “unger stn yoko om Ng tae 
Opnlar co-gperacon win i Against the growing menace uf organized : dacoities 
. ee “4 Bengal, should organize a Defence 
Association in each group of villages, and get the members of such associations 
trained in lathi play by means of the local thatia officers. The idea that these 
lathials will work against Government is ridiculous,‘ They existed: in plenty in 
the aoe y days of British rule, and certainly they never gave Government any 
trouble. 201 ai en tet 
7. The Bangavasi [Calcutta of the 1st March quotes from the 
Paridarshak of Sylhet, a statement that the 
Additional Distriot Superintendent of Police of 
that district, while lately out shooting in Jaintiah Pargana, wounded 19 men. 
The allegation is most serious and Sir A. Earle should enquire into it. 
8. The Hitaradi [Calcutta] of tha 28th February writes that an anti- 
n Hindu spirit has long been rife among Moslems 
an dn COMES ens, in Ullapara, Pabna, and has been fanned by certain 
Moslem officers of Government. A Hindu Majhi jotdar was recently 
terrorised by some Moslems in regard to the settlement of a land af his. 
These Moslems have threatened other Hindus, also, who will dare go to his 
support. If things go on like this, life and honour will be quite unsafe for 
Hindus in this part of the country. c | bE and $6 dace 
9. The Langavasi (Calcutta | of the Ist March solicits Lord Carmichael 
“A petition fr Bhadreawar ete to ‘inter fere in favour of the petition sent to him 
* =. by some Hindus of Bhadreswar in Hooghly 
protesting against the action of certain local jute mill shahebs in cutting down 
some dedicated Aswatha trees on Paikpara bathing ghät lane in that town, and 
= song that lane. The matter touches the — susteptibilities of the 
indus. eg son oved oh 2465 
10. The Ananda Basar Patrita [ Calcutta] of the 27th Fe 77 asks 
How Bengalis arriving at Delhi: Why, of all passengers arriving by rail at Delhi, the 
are treated. Bengalis alone are scratinized by the police. 


a 


A shooting accident. 


1 = 


a. * 


. 
(b)— Working of the Courts. 


11. The Bangavasi 1 a 2 lst March, referring to a oy 2 
: anku Behary Dutt (noticed in paragraph 

2 the Report * Native Papers for the 1st March) 

writes | ) G i Tabet sad 
—— is severe, compared with the offenoe. There should be 

an appeal, 12 wet 
12, The Basumati [Calcutta] of the let March is astounded at the 
Tid. judgment in the Chandighat assault case, and at 
the fact that Mr. F. E. Jackson, the Deputy 


— — who tried the case, has held a walking stick to be a dangerous 
pon. „ 
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he Sanjwant [Caleutta: of the 27th February g hee Ot an 
. sa ee ae BT pio “tne tes- garden clerk assaulted. the garden 
The Chandighst ome en mann . 3 It * Mo 
iment to say that the abusive language whien'the hahe used ‘agaist hi 
soda not be ‘onderstood: by the coolies; and that consequently the clerk could 
not be very much ashamed in their presence. A man in anger oxpresie 
himeelf at words but in gestures as well. The manager shook his 
fret before the clerk’s nose threatening: him with assault if he: dared: spa a 
single word more, and yet the Magistra thinks that there wah no provocation, 
no cause for exercising the right of self- defence. Strange indeed:! ‘Phe’ stick 
which the clerk iu assaulting’ the ‘manager is also considered by the 
Magistrate as a dangerous weapon.” None, however, ‘who has a grain of 
sense of self-respect in him, will say that the clerk committed u greut offence 
by assaulting the saheb. From these considerations, it is evident that the 
sentence imposed on him has been unduly heavy. Sometime ago, one 
Mr. Rogers was only: fined Re. 5-for baving assaulted a boy. Sir Archdale 
Earle is prayed to order a retrial of the clerk’s case. et des a 
14. The Ananda Basar neee 27th February gonzid ers 
; the punishment inflicted on the accused: person. as 
sat too heavy, and thinks that it would not have been 
so had both the parties in the case been of the same race, or the Magistrate a 
wise and impartial man. ð ᷣ v woe lands tlie gam ahi? 
15. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 28th February says that Mr. Hamilton; 
3 District Magistrate of Murshidabad, is oommitting 
11 and Mukhters at at sulum.on..Mukhtars. He is preventing then 
£ Fi old from addressing the court, cross-examining 
witnesses, applying for summonges on witnesses and so forth, ..; -:. 
16. The Sanjtvani | Calcutta] of the 27th 1 .ulso refers to the 
Ibid A a 15 and asks whether the Magistrate is above 
; e law. 


(d —iacation. 


17. In discussing the scheme of a college 15 the well-to-do classes at 


Dacca, the Charu. Mihir [Mymensingh] of the 25th 
= February writes:— | Mets ea 
Even in olden times princes used to live in the houses of their preceptors 
and were brought up along with ordinary students without any prejudice to 
their princely dignity. Furthermore, in Bengal the aristocrat of 7 7 is the 
middle-class man of to-morrow and vice vered, and there are but few ancient 
zemindar families. It is, therefore, utterly against existing social requirements 
to create an artificial cleavage between 1 


The Dacca University scheme. 


classes pai rinciple: 
propo : niversity 
ry ege | 


Mans inally we are surprised at the 
nize Bengali, so to speak. the language 
no effort be made to dress it 24 forei 2 
18. The Barisal Hitaishi [ Barisal 
— otaft of the _Dacea Univendt 8 ms 
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in the hands of Europeans, The principle of a British minimum is a sine « 
non, for Indians are lacking in strength of character, and it 18 not expedient to 
employ them in departments where great driving power is required, or where 
work is carried out at a verychigh pressure. ‘hese sweeping assertions have 
met with ample refutation at the hands of the Indian witnesses and it is not 
our purpose to pursue the topic any further, to expose its patent fallacies, 
This is virtually an indictment of the whole nation, and has justly roused the 
righteous indignation of -educated Iudia. The point we are at present con- 
cerned with is that, even according to these canons, the arguments if conceded 
would only apply to a very few posts in the Eduoation Department, viz., the 
several Principalships and Inspectorships. iota ubiels 

S8o far as the remaining posts are concerned, and they really amount to 
99 per cent. of the whole cadre, intellectual fi ness should be, even according 
to these critics, the sole criterion of appointments, irrespective of racial and 
other extraneous considerations. We have yet to learn that any great driving 


power would be necessary. to teach Shelley’s Adonats or Tennyson's Jn 
Memoriam 5 


Then, again, it has been strenuously contended that a 7 * Indian 
lacks certain moral characteristics which can be safely assumed in a British 
University man, and in point of fact quite a large body of European evidence 
was placed before the Royal Commission to this effect. It must be remembered 
that this was only urged as a plea against the simultaneous holding of the 
Indian Civil Service Examination, but even accepting the exacting standard 
of a British University training as the determining test, where would be their 
logic to justify the exclusion from the Indian Educational serivce of the 
flowers of Indian youths, winning blushing honours in English Universities? 
Their number in the department is not inconsiderable, and sevaral distin- 
guished names from amongst them may here be noted, who have been shelved 
in the Provincial Educational Service. | 

P. C Roy, v.sc. (Edin,), etc, J. N. Das Gupta, M. A. (Oxon.), Dr, P. 
Chatterjee, p. so. (Edin.), Ba, B. N. Das, B. sc. London) First class, Tuffnel 
scholar, D. N. Mullick, B. 4. (Cantab) Sc. p. Dublin ete., M. Ghose, B. A. 
(Ozon. ) Classics, B. Singh, B. A. Cantab.), First c ass prizeman. 

Instances might be multiplied, and without drawing any invidious com- 
parisons, is it not scandalous to a degree that a Professor like Dr. Roy, whom 
any foreign University would delight to honour, a litterateur like Mr. Ghose, 
the only Classical scholar in the Teaching staff in whole Bengal (except 
Mr. Barrow of the Dacca College), should not have yet found places in the 
Indian Educational service? The matter has recently attracted great public 
attention, and we expect much from the Islington Commission. | 

As we remarked in our last issue, a magnificent educational enterprise is 
being launched into existence, and this should have been. considered the 
psychologically fitting occasion for obliterating the colour line running across. 
the Educational service. The Indians gratefully remember the solemn 
assurance given to them in the Statute of 1833, and in the noble proclamation 
of Queen Victoria in 1858, and should not British statesmanship rise to the 


height of the occasion, and wholeheartedly respond to our King-Emperor’s 
watchword of hope 7 = 


Our next recommendation under this head is that there should bea 
separate Educational cadre for the New University.. We are aware that the 
ry cap has its: disadvantages in view of the identical territorial jurisdiction 
of the two Universities, but on the other side of the scale must be placed the 
supreme fact that the glorious mission and destiny of a first rate residential 
University are not likely to be fulfilled, if the Pro‘essors are to look beyond the 
University walls for preferment, or are liable to be shunted off from place to 
place, according to the exigencies of the publie-service. : A Professor should 
ve associated with his University in a dear and near way all throughout his 
office career, He should, in a manner, be wedded to the University, and 3 
sacred abiding union, bound by the silken ties of affection and esteem, ought 
to spring up between him and the pupil. This was the grand, exalted ideal 


in the good old days, and the great reverence paid to the preceptors, Drons 
and Valmiki equa ed that paid the Divinity. ELOY aa 0 
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d other objectionable features from | 

19. The Hétavads [ Caleutta} | o 28th F. 
Fire up the scheme of k college for the well-to-do 
A college for the well-to-do glasses in connec 6 th the Dacos Unive it. N 
W dino the Landholders’ Associations themselves are 
declaring themselves against it. 3 
20. The recent Resolution of the Government of India, writes the 
| Nayak [Caloutta) of the 26th February, is un- 

prima 


, } Pies 
The Resolution on the educe intelligible to us. If you spread y educa- 
nnn, tion, we can ee you ‘purpose. But your 
anxiety to spread high education and. build hostels, is a puzzle to us. 
Mr. Byomkesh Chakravarti’s note on the Datca University Committed’s 
Report makes us think that Government’s object is to place high education 
under semething like police control. Students are to be shut up into hostels, 
taught whatever the authorities like, and made loyal. But Bengali boys have 
an instinctive feeling which will make them smart under this control. The 
present effort of the authorities to mould the thoughts of the Bengali people 
in their own way is too late. The Bengali mind is past the stage of softness 
and pliancy which belongs to tender age, and has acquired the hardnéas and 
implacability that belongs to maturity. The initial mistake of the Govern- 
ment lay in giving the Bengalis an education which consisted of the study 
of Mill, Milton, Bacon, Shakespeare, Bain, Spencer and the principles of the 
French Revolution. Modern Bengali literature is saturated with racial anta- 
gonism. All talented Bengali writers from Ishvara Gupta and ig 


* 
t 


alal 
to Ravindranath and Dvijendralal has impregnated every stratum of 
Bengali literature with racial autagonism. Again, this Bengali literature 
is moulding the character of Hindi, Guzrathi and Mahrathi literatures. Hindi 
and Mahrathi writers,” in 3 are singing to the people songs of eras 
of independence. In fact, the literature of every province in India is replete 
with the feeling of an identity of the individval with the country he inhabits. 
Praise of the English, the rulers of the country, nowhere finds a market in 
India, Engtand-returned Indians, who imitate the English most and make 
them their ideal, are the greatest English-haters. In whatever way you may 
change high education, this feeling of racial antagonism, which has mixed 
with the flesh and blood of the Indian people, will not easily be removed. 

We think that three causes have led to the growth of this feeling of 
racial antagonism, namely— b 


(i) The exclusiveness of Englishmen, In the Musalman regime Indian 
converts to Islam used to be amalgated with the ruling race, favoured with 
osts in the Badshah’s offices and fully trusted by the rulers. The English, 
owever, do not and cannot imitate the example of Musalman rulers in this 


respect, The result is that Indians who are most anglicised, bear the greatest 


Englishmen there are men of one character while Englishmen here, the 
r. are men of another character. It is this difference which embisters 

eir mind. | , . 

(2) The education we have received is not the right sort of education 
which the English ought to have given us, English literature is saturated 
with the idea of independence, so that its study has created in the minds of 
the Indians a 8 esire to be like Englishmen, And it is the antagonism 


of Englishman to this desire which has given the situation in the country 


its present undesirable character. To create a thirst and then withold the 
drink which is to quench it —this is an unnatural order of things. The seme 
cause which lies at the root of tne suffragette morement in England, lies also 
5 the root of the political agitation of the Babus in India and the bomb of the: 
ae. anarchist, This is the inevitable fruit of the prevalent system: of 
ueation in this country, a fruit that is not to perish by any means. The 
more you will now try to mend the situatio n the greater will be the 
n. 7 4 ’ | : ; 
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ill- feeling against the English. Indians who have visited England seo that 
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which the English treat the Indians in this ooun 
ble. Englishmen have not yet understood the Indians, and 
their friendship. In railway. trains, on: steamers, in 
re, the oppressive conduct of Whitemen irritates the 
oe Civilians of the type of Mr. T. O. Buckland, used 
ressed the 
English- 


country. 


For these various reasons the new educational policy is not likely to be 
productive of much good. The root-cause of all dissatisfaction is, more than 
anything else, the bread-problem. People receive education with the ho 
of getting high! 1 ste, or becoming een lawyers or medical men. The 
more students will receive education with this hope, and the more their ho 
will be unrealized, the greater will be the dissatisfaction in the country. T 
present system of education does not make men, but es machines for 
earning money. If these machines are not worked properly, that is to say, 


if they cannot earn money according to their expectations, they will go 


seriously wrong. We shall tell you one thing that is not very much known 
to the public, The more the Government is spending money for spreading 
education the more are anarchists being satisfied. They know that the moro 
education will spread, the greater will dissatisfaction grow. The administration 
of the country being such as it is, spread of education will open the eyes of 
the people to the real situation and thus swell the ranks of anarchists. 
The authorities will do well to proceed cautiously, after a careful considers- 
tion of all this, Another thing. Where are the men to give effect to the 
liberal policy of administration which Lord Hardinge has inaugurated? 
Does the community of Ojyilians, who are the real rulers of the country, heartily 
approve of this policy? We can rightly discuss Lord Hardinge's educational 
icy only if we get a right answer to this question. Otherwise, it is better 
or us to remain silent on the subject, with an exclamation of Bravo! Bravo! 
Excellent.” : . ee 
21. The Sanjivant [Calcutta] of the 27th February writes as follows: 
The Resolution on the educa’. ~ he changes which the Government of India 
tional policy of the Government. wants to introduce into the system of education 
are alarming. | 9 ig 
Tube Resolution says that no pathsale which is not under able management 
should be given any grant-in-aid. Pathsaias in the mufassal are, however, 
eneraly managed by poor gurumahatayas, who cannot depend on the paltry 
ees he receives for his sole livelihood. If, therefore, the new principle is 
enforced, most of the pathsalas will die out.“ The same thing will also ie 
if Government enforces the principle that teachers of patshalas should be 
recruited from the same ola ses to which their students belong. It will be 
extremely difficult to get Musalman teachers for pathsalas in which Musalman 
boys read. The cause of primary education among Musalmans will thus 
receive a great check. Moreover, the qualifications which the Resolution 
requires of gurus are such as but few teachers of that class will be found to 
possess, so that primary education will be stifled in the country for want of 
gurus. Government says that as there is a pathsala in every three square miles 
in Bengal, what is now required is not so much an increase in the number of 
pathsalae as greater efficiency of teachers, and a larger number of students. 
This is a highly mistaken view. The largest majority of village boys in 
Bengal between the ages. of5 and 10 cannct read and write, simply because 
they cannot attend paths ala situated at distances f one or two miles from 
their houses. The Census Report of 1901 shows that, of 59,73,349 boys 
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between the agtes of 6 and 10 din the country, only 2, 10, ggg can read and 


write. ee ene 2 ine agi? i 3 r 
As regards girle schoole, the. writer deprecates the idea of g 
an education adapted. t0 their social position, and not paral cation 
guch as is given to boys. Does the Government, asks the rer, ra) : 40 
teach daughters’ of Brahmins how to .cull flowers and worship idols, and 
daughters of Muchis how to, care skins of cows? Will not girls be taught 
history, geography and .so forth, simply because they are taught to bye 
Will there be different schools for girls of different social positions? ‘The 
idea of appointing Eurasian ladies as teachers in girls’ echools does not seem 
to be a happy one, for girls should be taught Bengali as it is spoken by 
Bengalis themselves and not as it is spoken by Eurasiaus. 
4s regards English schools, the scheme of doing away with the Matricu- 
lation, and introducing a system of School-final Examinations is bound to 
destroy the independence of schools and undo many a college. If Govern- 
ment becomes the N master of schools, the fate of many schools will 
hang on slender threads, by being made dependent on the sweet 
Again, if, as the Government desires, the number of students appea: n tl 
Matriculation decreases and that appearing in School-Final Examinations 
increases, will not the cause of high education be injured, and most of the 
ivate colleges in the country die out? Again, if the salary of teachers is 
increased to Rs. 400 per month, Europeans will seek to enter the Education 
Department as teachers. Government ought, therefore, to have said whether 
Europeans would or would not be appointed as teachers. The idea of placing 
School-F'inal' Examinations under the control of Inspecting officers is also not 
a happy one. At present Lower Examinations are under the control of 
Deputy-Inspectors of Schools. But this system has become a source of great 
discontent among teachers, students aud guardians. The placing of School- 
Final Examinations under the control of Inspectors is, therefore, likely ‘to 
create widespread discontent in the country. i 


The introduction of a system of School-Final Examinations will reduce 
the number of Matriculation Schools in the country, for Government will not 
then be able to help these schools as much as they are doing now. Again, 
Matriculation Schools also will be brought completely under Government’s 


control. A vigorous protest should be made against this. ed Le ky 
22. The Jasohar [Jessore} of ae 22nd February writes, apropos of 1 
same Resolution, that Government proposes, i 
1 2 2 necessary, to reduce the number ot pethsalas and 
mise the salaries of gurus, This would be a mistake. Let the salaries, of 
Gurus be raised by all means, but if it is necessary for that purpose to diminish 
the number of pathsalas, let this reform be postponed as not so very pressing. 
23. Referring to oa = r the Ananda Basar Patrita 
3 5 ar out ta] of the 27th February, writes 
f n eme, Government has not said Nee it will meet 
the enormous cost of giving eff-ct to this educational policy. However that 
may be, if the Government's funds are in really a flourishing condition, why 
not take up the question of improving village sanitation first? Government 
wants to educate Indian youths in sach a manner as to awaken their moral and 
religious sense. It does not matter whether this is done through ¢o/s or 
reridontial Universities. But a sound body is necessary for the development 
a sound mind. The Resolution speaks of teaching students principles of 
* and so forth. But will this teaching alone improve the condition of the 
7 assal water · supply, or drive away the germ of malaria from the bodies of 
1 agers or improve the condition of rivers and Khals? From whatever point 
. view the question may be considered, the cause of village sanitation has a 
aim on the Goverment prior to that of the cause of education. 
24. In di-eussing the same Resolution the Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 
Denominational education, Ist March declates itself strongly in favour of 
| 2 —*_“ dlenorainational educa tion, each community setting 


d social customs and training. 
peculiar to thee lle ous ani 
education. a e Ke 


vp its own school and. college where religi 
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pt up along with secular English 
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„ The Rangpur Darpan (Rangpur} of the 24th February: % 

1 , ae Sabri if 12 Exminations have greatly * 
ganskrit Education. — ned of late. Formerly, oral aminations on sub. 
jects of Philosoph used to partake of the nature of discussion bat now they 
are merely tests of the examinec’s knowledge of the meanings of texts. 1 
students of Philosophy do not develop N e ee faculties, what is their 
learning worth ? ormerly, questions on Rhetoric and Grammar used to form 
the principal part of exami ation papers on Litarature and sit a ‘subjects, 


But now students can easily pass the examinations on these subjects: 
having any knewledge of Rhetoric. The result is that the teachiug of Rhetoric 
newspaper that if itis desired to enlarged the field of Brahmanical education, 
it should not be joined with English eduacation, for the two are as opposed 
in nature as oil and water are, ä re 
Sanskrit Examination Board. Kxamiuation Board consista mostly of shalebs, 


Babus, Babu-Pandits and cog pent (..., notori- 
ous men. Its influence is graduslly anglicising the methods of study in the 
tole and encouraging cram among the sanskrit students. Real Sanskrit Scholar. 
ship is dying out, and generally Perun these new Panditsjare renounci 
the old orthodox Pandit’s style of life for the luxurious Babu mole 
existence, , 


27. The Hitevadi [Calontta] of the 28th February narrates how, on one 
Sanskrit Education and Gore Oscasion, the late King Edward as Prince of Wales 
waa ov’ visited an English school where he found the Head 
) Master declining to take off his hat zin honour of 
His Royal Highness in the prosence of of his scholers, because. ereby those 
boys might come to Lave 1 opinion of his positizn and influence. Coninu 
ing, the paper writes that the growing spirit of license and insubordination 
among present day students is due to the growing circumscription of the power 
and authority of teachers. In the cld days, teachers knew that they were to mould 
the future of their J N and that guardians left to them the whole care of their 
as 


boys. Government gradually come to take away that sense of responsi- 


still enjoy something of their old independence unhampered by Education 
Department or Unive-sity or Text-Bock Committee. Naturally, therefore, 
students in these institutions give unquestioning obedience to their masters, an 

generally imitate their abstemious, self-controlled and quiet mode of life. The 
recent interest displayed by Government in Sanskrit education is à matter of 
rejoicing, but in the light of the above remarks it gives us some anxiety a 
well, ho can tell that: Government: control will not lead to fetters being 
gradually forged for these Pandits, so that these. chaéuspathis will in time cease 
to be centres for the cultivation of learning and become mere institutions for 
enabling candidates to pass examinations, The teachers, too, will be regard- 


ed mere servants of Government and as me py Say e samen 


of their pupils, That is a contingency strongly to be de 
28. Rai Rajendra on ale nahn eran writes 2 Bharat Chitra 
a | Calcutta] of the 27th February, has the tation 
Bahadur . Chandra Basti of being a great Sanskrit scholar. But his’ name 
ay ; does not occar among the names of the members 
of the committee appointed a few years ago with s view to giving a wider 
spread to Sanskrit education in Ben He is not also one:of the men who 
have been called to a Conference at a to cousider the means of improving 
Sanskrit education. Sir Ashutosh Mukerji will be there, bat not Rai Rajendra 
Chandra Sastri Bahadur, May we ask under whose advice Government has 
made this arrangement? | 
29. The Muhkammadi [Calcutta] of the 28th February reports that 
8 committee is about to sit to inquire into the 
complaints made in this paper about text-books 15 
the Calcutta Madrasah. We hope that the commtttee will enquire siftingly 
into our complaints, and also discuss the scheme. of reformed Madrasuh courtet 
of study drawn up by the Dacca University Committee. 


hatuspathis aud mutéabs teachers 


Depaty Diess : PP: — a 
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to be given ch pot for’ me 
ae the difficulties of Muna! 0 “on 
thoroughly . iond o t Musalman oF ty a 
conversant with the wants und gri the , can be 
to be able to carry out the noble purpose of the Government in thi 
Government has already given high ‘posts like the Assistant Dire 
Indians, so that it will not 2 very much out of the way if it 
a Musalman as Deputy Director of Public Instraction. It can, moree 
boldly asserted that there are, in the Education: aia Mussloian . 
who - L fit for the post. eee 
The Banat (Cake qi pre Against the 
r remoured: K of Mr. Hornell as Direotor 
The Degen ol Publis. of Public Instruction, Bengal, aud asks why the 
— authorities have i the claims: of the senior 
members of the Indian Edueation Service, and gone out of the wey. to per 
Mr. Hornell from Englan Her 
32. The Barisaé itll — of the 24th February s pe of the 
1 connected with the working of 
Some educational grievanoes. in the Presiden 8 
(1) The rule sto pping —— into schools 9 aath ‘Ist February of 
each year operates with great ne on many students, making them lose 
valuable time for ab 
(2) The expenses of schocling. have unnecessarily been increased, The 
school fees have been raised, and stutdents in aided schools are now required 
to buy thick bound sAatas (blank books). And the preparing: of these khatas 
is a monopoly like the publication of school-books. 
Again, we learn that Matriculation’ candidates at the Barisal centre will 
eee to pay an extra fee of four annas 1 head for ink and paper supplied 
to them. 
33. The Muhammad [Caloutta) of the 28th February writes that the 
5 Head Master of che Barasat vernment school 
„ overnment ines admitted Moslem students who have 
standard VI of the Middle English School, into 
classes below the 4th ; this has led man tom hos Moslem beys to give u ‘their 
studies. He has also regulated promotion by the results at the quarter 7 and 
half-yearly examinations. Thus, those i passed the Poi Examination 
but could at ae the half-yearly and q examinations have not been 
promoted, this is telling on 1 Popelerity; of the school with Moslems. 


( Local Seh. Government and Municipal Adminis tration. 


34, The Chinswrak parle ‘{Chinsursh of the 2nd as that the one Van. 


1 Serampur Municipality has decided y about 1. sna, ins. 

a” ure pasture lands 9 13 bighas of land S be set apart ‘on pasturage. | 
This good example should be followed in all 

villages by the Government, W purchasing lands with the money of 

Villagers and setting them ‘apart 4 


35. Referring to the report that Colonel King, Professor Simpson and 11225 Basan 
The need of other eminent medical men in England have in- „. sr ins. 
ment. 1 sanitary improve terested. themselves keenly in the question of 
. in India, the Ananda Basar Patrika 
Glenn of the 22nd F February 40 
5 = Ropes ne taken | by these: 3 inen i in the sanitary 2 of i 
rt ubt a ha bY, thing for the Indians, But the 5 4 , Lr 
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so keen as it would be, bees 


: 3 4 4 8 46 nd 
these Boerds. are in 0 lqcaves — over i 
Magistrate-Ohairmen. 


— 1 (Gelvatia} -ol: the: 27th. February 
orts prevalence, of water distress Ja 


Water distress within the ; ° : , 3 a 
dagen e within the Nata je | 
ae orig erste district. People 7 ill by drinking unwhole. 
some water. The Diaries Board seems ko be ste ——— 
38. The Sanjioani [Caleutte = — ebruary writes: 


a. os the Kininave 
— Villages in he reported 5 outbreak of ehélera in dome 
within the Kaligenj pab-division of the Kh 
district, The Civil Se of Khulna aid that, as the police had 
given no infor hie did not think. it aegesaary to dend my medical man 
to the affected place. Neeently, che Kaligaaj eo adent of that paper has 
4 — that, in the monthe of Paus and — last 63 persons died of cholera 
in the villages Bharha Simla, Chauradanga, Mrij aput, Pania and Mautala, 
The epidemic is still raging in the vi Many families have been entirely 
extirpated. Beni is it thet the police did not knew. anything ef the matter? 
Many lives might have been saved: had suitable ; ‘ar ements for treatment 

been made in proper tim 

30. The Ba¹ 1— of. the. let Wee ed From ahother 
99 dnewepaper that a sam medieine imported 
Aduleéralion of drugs. ito India, contained <6 parts of meditine and 
74 parts of other things, and urges on the enn of * the necessity 
of legis! * oo — of e 


1 1 | ° 
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GU * oenone, bab on aml imme. 


40, The Noakhati — Noaxbek) et the aun February thinks 
tat Noalbali town is in great danger of being 
debe ee 1 + ot eng alfed by the 9 river, which bas 
. within the ast few years encroached upon 10 or 
14 miles of land, At present, the river is situate one mile from the 
local Madrasah compound, and the encroachment is about 4 mile every year. 
The town, therefore, runs the risk of being engulfed in about 4 years. 
41. The Béngavaei (Onleutta] of the iet March cordially. thanks Lord 
Re Carmichael for having ordered the re-excavation 0 
excavation of the Saraswati. ‘the Saraswati river from Raj Hafen, to Niue, and 
hopes that Government will also get the BengakNagpur to enlarge 
their present bridge over this “sive at — ich is too mall to allow 
large * ge to pass e 4 te 
43. The Tripura Hitatshi [Comilla of the 19th Fe dary com 
that the mail 2.8 on the Aseam-Benige! Railway 


A Railway grievance. : 08 
__ which reaches Chandpur at — regularly becom 
extremely over-crowded so that many intending passe rs are Det —— 
for want of space. ‘te train comes almost 42 with tea garde 


ooolies. 


= The Jyoti [Cit ong] of the 17th February writes that — 
The Aseam-Bengal Railway. 3 of late been rather too frequent on the Assam 


Bengal Railway. It is 4 60 be duo to th 
officers of the Traffic — being e The matter demands 
inquiry from Government. 


The Behar 


College and Behari Bengali : 6 t th a in consid a ng nee ne. 


admission into the Beharis will be given the ce chance and ‘after a 
is eshige, Sahar on ulis 


them Behari - Bengali of ‘other provinces? 11. 
89 inhabitests of the ne pro as aris themselves. 
should a distinction be made betwee them in the college? 
45. The Purulia Darpas [ Pumlia] of the 24th February nen to the 


.. iptense disappointment caused to the public of 
Manbhum and territorial redisy Mrhanbhum by the Government mt not. to 


e ninterfere with the redistribudion of: 
announced in April fast. The enfordement of the Ohota Nag 
Act and the general separation of the people of the district from t eir own kit 
and kin in Bengal, are doing und e harm. 
46. The Ananda Bator Patrike (Oaloatta] of the 27th _ February: aski 
why Government is silent over the Muttra shootin 
The Muttte shooting chao. pie whieh has greatly wounded Hindu 
feeling. The public is eager to know what steps Sir J ames Meston takes in ‘the 
matter. 
47. The W { Calontte, of the Ist. March wants to know what ste 
| Meston has taken to inquire into: the 
” 3 1 — Sade. 


49. The Bangavast uta] of the let March hopes that Sir A. Earte wil 
ela keel , 0 ndtice how the Courts have recently held that. the 
A itte complaint”. = original ease instituted by Sures. Chandra Deb, 


which led to the Jagatsi riets, as how been bean | ‘eve utterly fade. 
49, A cofreapondent of the Kuh L Khulna] of the Ist March com- 
plains that on four on five days durmg the last two 
months the line from Satkhira to Asasuni reeeiyed 
no mail. It is reported that shortness of hands is the cuuse of this. 


A postal complaint. 


50. Has good 9 agks the Nayak | Celeutta] of the 26th February, nt 
| 15 returned to the Postal authorites ? A shop. in 
Liconso lor staip-veniding. ladhab Babu’s Bazar, College Square, Calcutta, has 

hung up a ry on whieh is written. ‘Licensed St endor,” and go w we pre- 
bume that the Post Office has begun issuing licenses or atamp vending. 1 
withdrawl of such lieensss a few years ago was a great mistake, both. from 
point of view of postal revenue and from the point of view of public conve- 
nience. 


21. The Basumaté (Caleutta} } of the Ist Merch learus frem the Sindh 


High assessment of lacomé-tak. Gasefte that tradesmen in Karachi have been 


greatly disatisfied . on account of their incomes 

having been assessed at 6 rates for the purpose of the income be The 
same disatisfaction prevails in Bengal also. The attention of the vern- 
ment is drawn to tien’ matter. . 
52. The F Fe writes . the Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 
— 27th February, has issued a notice to the effect 
the bende of the at thal fer the maintenance of the Court of Wards 


wards | n Eastern Bei rar orpriate 1 per bent of. 


the; ingome of t ates of Nawab Sir PSalimulls, 
Khwaja Atikulla, Khwaja Abdul Karim pas dome other samindars, 14 per 
cent. of the income of che estate of the zamindar of Bhawal and 3 per cent. 


of the incomes of other eotates. Why this distinction in the arrange- 


ment ? 
53. The Hitavadi (Caleutta] of the 28th February asks Government 


An alive Council for the to state. its intention about creating an Executive 


United Provinoss ) ee for sid wetted Proviticés, which Sit James 
is said to our. 


54. The Hilevadi (Calg) tn] af the 28h February is glad te hear that 


is not going to leave er new 


Bees, nun- a8 K. isp sone of the Anglo- Indian papére, 


Poktizi Dran, 
Feb. 24th, 1913. 


AUA a 
PatRtka, 


Feb, 87th, 1918. 


| “BaNGAvast. 
Mar. ist, 1918. 


' Baweavast, 
Mar. let, 1018. 


KNULWAVASI, 
Mar, tet, 1918, 


Basomati, 
Mar ist, 1018. 


Sans wan, 
Feb, 87th, 1918. 


Arravap1, | 
Feb. 28th, 1913, 


| Hiravapt, 
Feb. 28th, 1718, 
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BAL HITAtent, 
Feb. Mth, 1918. 


HHAVvADI, 
Feb. 26th, 1018. 


BasUMAT!I, 


PRAJABANDHU, 
Feb. 20th, 1913. 


ANARDA Bazar 
PaTRIKAs 


Feb, 27th, 1918. 


BasvUMAT!I, 
Mar. ist, 1913, 


JYOTI 
Feb, 17th, 1938, 


Areva. 
Mar. 1st, 1913, 


55. The Barisal £ 


The grain compensation 
ance in Bskerganj. 


food - grains are 
56. The Hitae 


Islington be 
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McLeod and Mr. Shorrook, at 
58. The Prajabandhe I 
Indians passing such tests d be sent to e for a prot 


where the atmosphere of freedom and of liberality will give them a trair 
which is impossible in this country with its warring races ae creeds 
59. The Ananda Basar Patrika (Calcutta } of the 27th. February 
4 ann Dr. Thibaut | e vidence before the 
9 91 55 | a abli 1c vommis ridicules the 
contention raised by. some against —— Civil Service 
Examinations, to the effect that there is great risk of question papers being 
divulged beforehand i in Indis a. This contention is like a straw clutched at by a 
drowning man, it is the last string in the bow of people who have girded up 
their loins to prevent the “natives” from getting any privilege. 
60. The Basumati (O aloutta! of the Ist March says that the salaries of 
; ‘the Civil Service and the other highly paid services 
— in India were fixed at a time when the life of a 
European in the country was full of hardshipsand inconveniences, and the 
journey from England to India was long, ifficult and troublesome. But 
circumstances have now considerably changed and life in Iudia has become 
easy and plesant for Europeans, so that the n pa id services are now much 
coveted by them. This is why they are’ so eager i weg dhardle Indians out of 
these services, Many of the high European officials who have given oer 
before the Commission, have said that the — are > posts This in 8 — 5 
eer 


coun 
61. The Jyoti [Chittagon Jof the 17 th’ Feb - writes that the case 
r of the Provincial Judicial Service requires favour- 
| et Seen able and early 7 — at the hands of the 
Islington Commission. Munsifs and Sub- Judges are terribly overworked, an 
their promotion should be Shaslerated. Further, Munsifs should be appointed 
permanently at once as Deputy Magistrates are, and the rule about three years’ 
previous practice at the bar should be abolished. The present sytem results 
in thoroughly debilitating’ Munsifs and Sub-Jud es an they are many 
years in service. This gives rise to judicial scan 
win their cases by taking advantage of the Ran a. wea 
judge and not by relying on the strength of their ype 
62. In discussing vrs question of minting g gold conn in a bom 
angavasi (Calcutta } of the Ist wri 
Geld coinage in .. "| Shose who pee ea this ‘suggestion, forget the gree 


economic truth that the more a country progresses in foreigr trade, 1.6, the 


more it „ ld from abroad in exchange for go s exported, the more it is 
nooouary that gold coins should circulate in that country. If there is to be 2° 
gold coinage till people este oured of the 3 habit, the alternative is to 8° 
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Free trade is suited to a 71 
n nn. But for a count 
the wor scause England’s industries are most 16 
a foreign ¢ countries 125 ber supply of “food, Soda, on the other 
N ee fin 0 5 


. + gg 2 the great champior 2 Free 2 bas been able to 


hen the East In an Company 0 un t —— t cloths fr ia to 
rliament in AS, — d a law forbidding the use of cloths manu- 
den, the Father ot Free Trade in England 


2 2 wg ax, g 
— — — — 
ee n 


‘a 


Towarde the end” A 
industries of md and India 
In the matter ¢ ‘taxation, 
not a free agent. How then can’ 
tries ? India is a vast, country p 
wh and ca. ure dt all things. a ee 
er waiting at others doors for her 1 he 3 the world 
with raw materials which she cannot herself turn into articles of use for want 


of protection, and the world grows rich by sending them back to her as articles 


of use. of Todia is doing all it can under the ciréumstances 
to help India. It does not buy foreign N hen it can and “id ones, But 


* ae” 
as ‘ 


this small effort does not hel h in di 
the country. In India, free trad 
produced in England. ints 
made living very dear, — 
result is that India has been im 
selves by carrying on trade in thi 
passing into the hands of forei : 

That India is at present badly 7 ink 0 of protection is admitted ape very 
body who has studied her material condition. Just as the fur-coat of Ca 
is not a suitable garment for India, 20 ‘the free trade of England is not a 
suitable thing for rag This is the view which has been held by the late 
Mr. Ranade and Mr. Subramaniya Ayer. “sir Gilford Molesworth, also, holds 
the same view. Once when the question rose in the supreme Leg 
cil, the Hon ble Mr. Smeaton echoed the same view, and on his advice Lord 
Curzon refused to grant the Standard Oil Company of America fa 
work warne mines in Burma, — 

publio in 

quires 10 be told that r 
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64. Referring 5 the Bill to amend | hie k ig of conspiracy in India, the Atm Cxaseneras 
n soma ttre Dit Ohne {Oona} oo n Fab == 
as Is it the fault of the exi ting law that perpetrators of anarchical 0 rage 

"pecially the Delhi bomb outrage, are escaping detection? We believe 
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Nayak, 
Feb 26th. 1913, 


SanJIvVAs!, 
Feb, 237th, 1913. 


HiTavaD!, 
Feb, 28th, 1013. 


MUSAMMADTI, 
Feb. 28th, 1919, 


Most Hrraient, 
Feb, 28th, 1918, 


Fichout adding 


65. The Nay 


Me. g, N. Banerjee’s i 
to the Imperial Conbeillt. ee mpe the: Besonl 
dumted by the Chief Secretary, a rai 
rial official in these days. H } 
any mistakes. oath 
exercising one’s functi 


IV. —-Narivn Stares. 


66. A correspondent of the Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 27th February 
: gays that, in the interest of tea · planters, the Politi- 
An order for * Kr ofthe Sal Agent in Indep ndent Ti pera bas ordered all 
names and so forth, of coolies in Talukdars and ‘l'ehsildara to keep registers of all 
-_ 4in-coming and foreign coolies in the State. This 
has been done with a view to preventing, sears g tea-garden coolies from 
effectually hiding themselves in the State. The order, however, which requires 
that full descriptions of coolies should be kept in Registers, is an infrigement of 
the right of personal liberty. The Agartala police ‘has, ia this connection, 
defined a cooly to be any person, hailing from the North-West, who works as 
a labourer in the West, no matter whether he is a tea; garden labourer or 
not. The public, however, wants to know whether men hailing from the 
North-West should bé brought under the new rule, even if they have ceased 
to do the work of labourers? The rule is considered a very oppressive one, 
and the attention of the British Government is drawn to it. 7 


v. Pnosrxors OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


67. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 28th February writes that the raiyats 

1 1 in Bakarganj are apprehensive that, after Jasstha, 

o crops in Bakargan}. they will have no food to eat, such is the small 

outturn of the crops this year there, The matter demands inquiry and action 
by Government. | 3 . 


: VI.—M1sceLLaneous, 


68. The Muhammads | Caleutta] of the 28th February writes:— _ 
Lord Morley’s reply in the House of Lords to 
. Lord Leamington’s recent question regarding 
‘‘ Balkan atrocities,” shows that there is no chance of England interfering 
to stop these crimes. Naturally so. For the Turks, though human beings, 
are Moslems and weak creatures, so they cannot have the sympathy of the 
civilized world. Let Indian Moslems cease to annoy the Government of 
— in regard to these atrocities, and put their faith in Divine inter- 
position. oe 4 De bcs Rh nS 
69. The Moslem Hitaishi [Calcutta] of the 28th February says that the 
Islamic world is passing through an ordeal of 
r and the fire. As for the Indian M they are 
. ° "5 ted he 
subjects of an alien Government whose laws the) 
are morally bound to obey by all means. This Government is neutral in the 
Balkan war, Consequently, the Indian Musalmans cannot take an activ? 
pet in the warfare. The Government, however, has give them perfect 
iberty to acquit themselves of their duty in this connection ty paying money 
for the relief of the i | eer acer ao , 


0 The Balkan atrocities.” 
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fom 
Home Rule for Ireland and for to the Irish agitat 


58 couraged most Indians. They ‘belie 
them too, Self-Government on Colonial lines is a goal which is 


to be reached, But that is an unreasoning fear. It will not be possible 1 
refuse justice to India when demanded by her 500 millions of civilized people, : 


in the way in which Ireland has been put off from time to time. 

72. The Muhammadi [Oaloutta] of the 28th February writes:— -- 
— col The Englishman has been lately asking the Hindus 
because Moslems stood aloof from them during the anti-Partition agitation and 
have stood outside the Congress organization. Comment on this is needless. 
We shall content ourselves with reminding our contemporary that both 
Hindus and Moslems are Indians, conquered subjects of a common ruler, 
so no matter how much they may quarrel amongst themselves they are 
brothers, who, when one of them is in trouble, is found to sympathize with the 


other. Let the Englishman remember that it is India and not England and 


Ireland. 

73. The Jasohar |Jessore} of the 22nd. February writes that the fact 
that M. Ismail Sheraji, the Moslem poet of Pabna, 
once convicted of sedition, has now gone to the 
seat of war in the Balkan Peninsula, to help nurse the wounded, disposes of 
the fable that Bengalis are timid. It clearly proves that only opportunities 
are lacking for them to distinguish themselves in any sphere of life. Such 


An instance of Indian bravery. 


opportunities they now seek at the hands of Government, as the recent evidence | 


before the Islington Commission has proved. aes 
74. The Hablul Matin 9 of the 28th 2 ve there 
3 are other races on earth who like the ems are 
a ee. ae insemsibility, and are a disgrace to their 
names, Among them are the Hindus. The Moslems are forgetting their 
religion and nationality and casting off their own ideal dress in favour of a 


semi-barbarous costume, for the sake of honour; at times they participate as 


clowns in the charak (hook-swinging) festival of their Hindu neighbours, and at 
other times sacrifice cows in the inner apartments of Hindus on occasions of 
Korbant, thereby displaying their own meanness. So the Hindus, too, are 


taking to corruption, inebriety, oppression and deceit and in the name of a false 


religion they seek to prevent cow-killing by Moslems in their own mosques. 
Nation building is only possible when brother learns to treat brother as 
such. But unhappily Hindus have not yet learned to call their brothers by 
that name. And it is a greater pity that Moslems after having imbibed that 
sublime feeling lost it untimely —. neglect. Moslems because of a foreign 
education have ceased to discrimate the artificial from the genuine. At times 
they are tempted by the Christianlphantom of toleration, at other times they are 


overcome by the captivating power of many gods and goddesses thereby losing 


their mental energy. a 
75. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the ist March refers to the 


Cow-killing in India. N the number of cattle slaughtered each year 
at the 
them that ere long, ghee and milk will cease to be available and Hindus will 


take to using fat and condensed milk from Europe instead. They will then 


come to be Mieehchhas in food and spirit. There are some places in India 


where cow-killing is still prohibited, but such prohibition will not remain for 


long. 
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in a manner not to sympathize with Moslems, 


alcutta Slaughter House and infers from 
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Jasons, 
Feb. Mad, 1018. 


Hamer Matix, 
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List of native-owned English 
and dealt with by the Bengal In 


I1.—Forsies Ponirice. 


FOR THE 


Week ending Saturday, 8th 


The Aga Khan on the Balkan situation „ 167 
11. - Hon ADMINISTRATION ä 
(a) -= olice— 
Cotton-gamb ove eee * 167 
— oer ee eee eee eee $b. 
Crime in India ... „ 168 
Mr. Lalit Mohan Gupta, u. L., late Deputy Super- i 
intendent of Polio wae . 
(6)— Working of the Courte— | 
Conviction of Givindra Mohan Das... 5 189 
The mukhtears of Ber ur xy) eee ib. 1 
The Jagatsi case ' 900 ' eee eee ib. 
Vacancy in the High Court 0 „ 190 
lo) oil. — N 
Nil. | 
N Inspecting Officer ad Muhammadan Edues- 
„ 170 
The Goverument Resolution on on education „ ib. 
cause eee eee 
The Pleadership 2 me 
le) - Leal Self-Government and unicipat 
Administration-- . 5 258 | 
The Caleu tta Improvement Trust a „ 172 


Nii. 


Nil. 


** 


dentship of the Bengal ¥ 


: VL.—Miscetzsszovus. 


Election of Babu Aswini Kumar Datta to the Presi- 
rovineial 


| Page 
(1) Questions effecting the dad 
Nil. 
(g)—Ratiways and COommunications, including 
Case and Irrigatjon— 
Nil. 

(hk) — Genoral— | : 
Provincial Exocutive Service sini „ 172 
Post office arrangements sink „ | 
The Financial Statement for 1918.14 we SD 

Ditto ditto 17% 
Sir James Meston on the Hindu and Muhammadaa 
question ad 176 
Sir George W Shaw to officiate as “Lieutensnt- 
Governor of Burma cae „ ib. 
The Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General. of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal. ons . 
Official jobberies „ Ä! 
III.-Lrars karton. 8 
The Conspirac Bill eee 9 60 soe 176 
Ditto N oes 98. eee 178 
Ditto | cos eee sae ib. 
Ditto eee eee ees 179 


1V.—Nasive Staras. , 


V.—Psosrzcrs or ras Onors amp Conroe on 
tap Prorus. 


Conferenee , 379 
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LIST OF NATIVE. OWN RBD ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED AND DEALT WITH 
BY THE BENGAL INTELLIGENCE BRANOH. 


[As it stood on et June 1918.) 


No. Name of Publication. — Where published.] Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 0 


% Amrita Basar Patrika Oaloutte Daily Kali Prasanna Chatterji, age 48, Brabmia l 1,600 to 4,000 


„ Bengalee” , Ditto Do. 3 Nath Banerji and Kali Nath |6,5C0 to 8,600 
oy. ) 


„ Hindoo Patriot itto Srish Chandra 3 Hl age 44, and | 800 to 1,000 
: Kailash Chandra Kanjilal, pleader, 
Small Cause Court, also contributes. 


% Indian Echo’’ : Ditto * Kunja Behary Bose, age 46, Kayastha... 
„Indian Empire” Ditto Kishori Mohan Banerji and H. Dutt a 


Indian Mirror Ditto ; Satyendra Nath Sen — eas 


Indian Nation Ditto Naresh Chandra Sarbadhikari and 
: Srish Chandra Sarbadhikari. 


** Mussalman” «| D A.Basuland M. Rahman 

% Neis and Rayyet : b Jogesh Chandra Dutt, age 61 years 
„Telegraph * wes | 7 : Satyendra Kumer Bose 

Herald Dacca Priyo Nath Sen 

Tast Do. 


„Werld'e Messenger . No. 18, Kal (Aug! Baghn Probir Mitra (Hindu), age 25 
on Prasad Chakra-| lish — — 
barty’s Street. 


“ Ourrent Inuian Cases” No, 1.1, College} Di Monindra Nath Mitter and Brothers 
(a law paper). — Square, Kast. | (Kayastha), age 83 years. 


* Has nat been published for the last stz months, and most probebly it will not be pablished again. 
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paper which has of ute * 
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wn anti · Muhammadan endencies. The Hinde 
Patriot, which is an organ of title-holders and the so-called aristoarat; 

naturally accepted the brief of His Highness and has the audacity) to remart 
that His Highnese’s letter “ appears to have exasperated a section—perhap 3 
most noisy and ‘self-sufficient : section—of the Muhammadan 5 community. 
The journal only wishes the writer in the Pairtot were nt at the Tov 


1 


Hall meeting held the other day and saw with his own eyes the no 


self-sufficient section of the Muhammadan community, that were exasperated 
With the exception of a few apkewaste title-holders whose self-interest precludes 
them from criticising or displeasing anybody and who agree with everybody 


and differ from none, and with the exception of Muhammadan officials who, 


for obvious reasons, could not attend such a meeting, almost all the Muham- 
madans of light and leading, residing in this city, mustered strong at the 
Town Hall. The paper does not know whe.her they were all noisy and’ self: 
sufficient. Perhaps this is true, because they were not quiet and wanting in 
self-confidence. The community has outlived the age when anything—how- 
ever nonsensical it might be—could be said without provoking any criticism: 
The Hindoo Patriots sermon is out of place, and it would have been well if 
this contemporary reserved it for a more appropriate use. 3 Mat 


II. - Home ApMINIsitRATION. 


(4)-—Poltes, 


267. In spite of the Ordinance which was recently issued, as also the 
commendable activity which was displayed by the 
police officers for putting a stop to ootton- gambling, 


Cotton-gambling. 
a correspondent to the Amrita Basar Petrika, says that, as a matter of fast, 


it is far from being actually put down in the city. For ocotton-gambling 
dens are still lurking here and there in the city, and their sites are by no means 
obscure corners: but public road-sides, and a careful investigation would’ bring 


up their number to a respectable figure. It is also said that some of the po 


men would deem it their last duty to look at them even if they were under 

if t from this,” he says, ‘‘there are gamblings of a far 
worse type than this, namely, puriya, stick, eto. Cotton-gambling,; so far as 
is known, is free from inhuman: brutality,—it is carried on smoothly with 
receipts and without blows. But in puriya gan bling there is an active use of 


their very eyes. Apart 


staff. Innocent rustics are literally drag and forced to gamble there.” 


268. Now that His Excellency Lord Carmichael bas returned to Calcutta, 


the Amrita Bas ar Patrika begs to draw his point 


House-searches. 


quiet for the last several months, East Be 


searches have become the urder of the day in certain districts of 
The journal is informed that on the 27th February fifty searches were niade 
in the district of Barisal.. Now, it goes without saying that if the 


searches do incalculable mischief to the cause of good administration; 


red needless] 
ings which should be avoided by all means Sg ey Mahar 
pointing out that all ere. means, ‘That being so, it needs 


if not to prevent, the chances of innocent idin, e. 1e 
t, the chances of nt and law-abiding people 
unnecessarily subjected to the indignity: and harassment one ou 
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5 . attention to a matter which has been agitating the 
Indian public mind a good deal. It is that, after having enjoyed peace and 
or t. al Bengal has once again begun to feel the 
all- terrifying effects of bouse· searches. A feeling of alarm and unrest has 
been prevailing there, and this is but natural, considering that — house- 


searches” 
now and then become necessary to put down lawlessness, in iminate 


y create alarm and unrest among law-abiding people, -a state of 
0 
precaution should be taken to minimize, 


use-search. 
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aoe Dimes: It: weed wk beh ale eee 

meee te tutional politicians of India t join in the hunt for 

the criminals, but it is. reasonable to tell them. they é¢annot for ever evade 
responsibility if by opposition they even unconsciously” foment disorder which 
ndg expression in crime. They must either modify their attitude or do some- 
thing more than express pious horror when: outrages: sean: ’ precept and 
active influence they must set themselves to ‘create a stronger feeling of antag- 
onism to conspiracy, and must inculcate the duty of: helpiig: the Government 
to detect offenders. Should they continue to fail in these nei bilities the 
verdict must go against them, and anyhow it may be sefely said that there can 
be no further extension of Brice reform in India while anarchi-m remains 
unextirpated. . . . . 2% .. We are riot. batisfied that the duty of 
repressing crime in India is at present efficiently performed, though whether 
the fault lies chiefly with India or Iingland is open to oe. ‘The fact that 
India is only now bringing the law of Political Conspi into line with 
Britain shows that an element of preoantion had been Mud more 
might have been done if the police had been better supp won and shielded 
from undeserved attacks; if the criminals had been cau it red - handed, and 
received swift, sharp punishment; if the scandals of:interms “political trials 
had: been summarily rectified, ‘and if foolish. and mistaken clethency had been 
less frequent,” Here i is the old tale over. again. A more rabid writing cannot 
be conceived, Fancy. the logic of the Te. It is anarcltists who commit 
outrages, and it is the conetitutionalists whom: the latter avoid like sin and who 
cannot certainly be in their pan who must detect them. Why are then 
the police so highly paid? It is surely their funatien and chat ef the auther- 

ities to eradicate crime a the gentle and peaceful 

course the latter must co-operate when their ov-opesation is sought andy what 
ever the Times may say to the contrary, the Indians have shown no lukewarm- 
ness in this respect. As for the theses ‘that “there would be no farther exter- 
sion of politigal reform,” it is only the blind and! obttise-headed who do not see 
that these reforms are needed both for the welfare of the people as well us for 
atrengthening the basis of British rule in this country. Te Zimes is not 

satisfied with what the Indians have done so far. But what more can they do? 
The journal fancies the Times requires every Indian to hang himself on the 
bi: most bough of the nearest tree or to drown himself in the nearest pool. But 
would then pay the enormous hordes: of white civilians and militaries, 
— — and fortune · hunters ? 
270. As an erroneous 9 is abroad that: Mr. Lalit: Moben 1 

i Sun as resigned hid a pointinent: as 

ate 1 Depa a dene dot of Police pe account of some mit 
nding dagen himself and the 3 


ate, and had been earning an inde . before: 
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2 of Girindre Mohan 
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case. i indeed, one 1 interest Om! 
and the. Government, There is great danger ahead. 
5 a. ) nsider a 
dock on. criminal char, 


mental pecs eel p or broth 

to jail. For the Government, too, it is a matter of concern.¢ 

ations and examples possible in the family of a senior and r 

like the Rai Bahadur cannot keep away a youth from the path of rectitude, 

how very much greater must be the danger of contamination elsewhere | The 
rulers should also ee. the. hollowness of the ee, put forward 


by a section of the police and the executive that the communi are to ö 
for the mischief done by some youngsters. If the dai 


avoided, it is the; training of f 


of. The conceptions. formed. in childhood are not dissi 
cling to one till. death even when r 1 
wrong and incorrect. ; 
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Commission si a 


Bench. a member of 
ot With the cordial 
cial Service that 


= has repeatedly called attention to this grievatice, and High Court Judges 
ave been known to profoundly sympathise with it. The ‘present decision, 
therefore, is a step entirely in the right direction. At the same time, what is 
necesrary is not to appoint a member of the Provincial Service merely to fill a 
temporary vacancy, but to reserve one or more seats permanently for members 
of that Service. That and nothing less is what the justice of the case demands. 
The paper has no doubt that if the authorities will be careful to select the best 
men, the choice will be fully justified by the event and the experiment will be 
completely successful. e re 


275. The scheme of appointing a Special Muhammadan Inspecting 
VV „O kboer, in each division, for the supervision of 
Mubammaden Kduenien. Mubammadan education generally, was drawn up 
by Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle, end it was, 
observes the Mussalman, sanctioned in toto by the Government of India. High 
hopes were then raised as to the outcome of the scheme; which was first put 
into operation in 1910. While it was very comprehensive in its scope, as it 
gave the special Inspecting officers perfect freedom of action in the matter of 
inspection of the high schools, it was limited in other respects, inasmuch 48 
the distinct specification of duties of these officers was not made therein. 
Thus, though the scheme was launched into the educational sphere with the 
above congenital defect, a second obvious, though ‘ unintentional, mistake wes 


made when, in some cases, the Sub-Inspectors of Schools, drawing Rs. 50 3 


month, with the system of travelling allowance attaching to the- post, and the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools, drawing Ks. 75 monthly, were selected to fill up 
the newly-created responsible posts. The immediate consequence of appointing 
such junior officers, in the lower grade, to the divisional posts, was 


friction arose, in certain cases, with the Head Masters of the high schools, 


and that, in at least one division, instructions were given to the special officer 
not to visit those schools. A second instance of friction arose when the 
special officers, probably with a view to making their existence 8 tenoatiti) 
possibly position, felt, began to interfere with certain matters for the disposel 
of which the Deputy Inspectors of Schools have, for many years past, a 
authorised by the rules. So, instead of paving the path of supervision 0 


Muhammadan education, difficulties unfortunately: arose from the very 


beginning. | UE aL Oe, 

276. The wave of Western civilisation has, remarks the Beis and Hanzel 
The Government Resolution on Pread all over India. It is feared the Indian 
education. | 


to be incorporated into the new one. It might be a meeting of the East 


civilisation is being swamped over.’ In India. the 
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A committee has been Ale 

begun its oonference. e pap 

tution of the committee, in which 

Banarji and Rai Rajendra Chandra Sastri Bahadur. Sir Gurudas is an er- 

Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University end is an active member of the 

Senate, as also a member of the Board of Sanskrit Studies. He was a member 

of the Universities Commission, As regards Raj Bahadur Rajendra Chandra 

Sastri, he is a great Anglo-Sanskrit ce e and has been a member of the 

Board of Sanskrit Examinations ever since its inceptio o. 

278. The Fengalos congratulates the Board of Pleadership Examination 

The Ploadership Examination, upon their decision to hold a fresh examination at 


, l an early date. There is one thing, however, which 
remains to be done in this connection, and which it is necessary should be 


done without any avoidable delay, namely, to announce the date of the 
examination. The fact that the date has not been announced so far has put 
a large number of candidates to considerable inconvenience. They have come 
from remote parts of the country and they feel that they cannot leave Calcutta 
80 long as the date has not been announced. Nor is it easy to understand. why 
there should be any difficulty in this matter of announcing the date of the 
examination. The dates of the sevoral University examinations are all known 
and nothing seems easier than to fix a date for the Pleadership Examination 
which will not collide with that of any other examination. In the - circum- 
stances, the paper has no hesitation in appealing to the authorities to announce 
the date of the examination as early as possible and thus enable those of 
the candidates who are still in Calcutta to go home or prolong their stay as 
the circumstances of the case may demand, There is another consideration 
which cannot be overlooked. The knowledge of the date of an examination 
is invaluable to candidates, as it | | 


fact that the candidates already sat for the examination once is immaterial. 


The ground, however familiar, will have to be gone over again, and in going 


over it nothing will be more useful to a candidate than to know how L 4 


time he has at his disposal. At the same time, if . 
8. disposal. At the same time, if the authorities will be 
pieased to fix.an early, date for the . . u the journal must urge, upon 


them the necessity of giving the 
those candidates who have left 
ay. eee ee e e 


publicity to their decision, so that 
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280. The Herald is to find in ane e Gazette of the 19th 
2 : February 1913 that the Government of Bengal has 
Provincial Executive Service. been pleased to sanction a large number of ahs 
tions in all grades of the Provincial Executive Service without waiting for the 


result of the Public Services Commission’s enquiries, The list of officers . 


promoted appears to be exhaustive, inasmuch as all the vacancies in the first 
six grades have been filled up. All the promotions have been made with 
retrospective effect and ia several cases with effect from the Ist April 1912. 
The journal trusts the Government will see its way to show the same con- 
sideration to the members of the Provincial Educational Service. In this 
connection the paper would beg leave toinvite the attention of the authorities 
to the fact thut there should be no restriction of time in the matter of promo 
tion which they have earned by meritorious work so long as there are vacancies 
in the various grades. When an officer has once established his fitness by 
good work and has been confirmed in the service, this time-restriction should 
cease to operate against him if he continues to give satisfaction, and promotion 
should come to him us vacancies occur. __ „„ 

281. Recently the Herald commented on the paucity of clerks at the 
-eounter of the local post office and the serious 
inconvenience, delay and loss caused to the public 
by the men being unable to cope with the work. The paper understan 
at the Calcutta General Post Office the staff is divided into batches, 101 


Post office arrangements. 


batch being on duty for six hours only. Perhaps the work of the Dacca Post 


Office is not sufficient to justify a similar duplication here, but some arrange. 
the inconvenience and delay caused 
to the public, but also to give the staff much-needed relief, and to ensure 


ment should be made not 0 ly to remove 


. 


that the maximum attendance of a clerk may as except under very excep? 


day, as oe on dae 


tional circumstances, exceed seven hours in i 
Overworked and inadequately paid clerks must of 
tented. The post office in India has done well by the pu 
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The Financial Statement, 1913.14. has been ob 
perity budget of a remarkable character 


from a revised estimate of the budget fo ae 3 63 . 
— of revenue to the extent of about 7% millions, or about 11 crores in W 
round numbers, of which five millions, or about 78 crores, represents the inoomem So 
from Opium and Railways alone. The balance of the increase is contributed 5 5 5 
respectively by the purely Imperial heads of Customs, Mint, Post Office and 5 ce 
Telegrapbhſand Exchange,” as well as the “shared hea of Stamps and Excise. a 
It will be observed that the cr of this 5 represents two 3 ee 5 a 
viz., the unexpectedly la ium and Railway revenues. Opium reven — 
must, having neee to tho poliey decided upon by Government, be looked — 
upon as a vanishing quantity, and any sudden increase in this item must be 1 
due to purely fortuitous circumstances which must be the exception rathe 
than the rule. Indeed it may be compared to the last portion of a eandle in 
the socket of a candle-stick which burns brightly and then goes out. A sadden 
and unforeseen leap in Railway revenue also, can hardly be said to be an — 
index to the permanent prosperity of the country, and any excess of income 1 
under this head in any one particular year may be counterbalanced by « |) 
corresponding drop in the next. Considering the remaining heads, Customs, 
being an index of trade, ought, under ordinary circumstances, to show 


prosperity. This encouraging thought, however, is counterbalanced by the 5 a 
| considerations that the increased trade returns are in a large measure due to , 


very large exports of rice. Now, large exports of rice from a country ae 
like India, part or 3 of which annually suffer from famine or scarcity, ae 
is certainly not a thing to be jubilant over. Take, again, the case of Stamps 
and Excise which have contributed about 70 lakhs to this increased revenue. 
The former, or at least a large part of it, denotes increased litigation, or 
preparation for litigation, while the latter shows increased consumption of 
spiritous liquors and intoxicating drugs. So that, barring 

e Opium and Railway revenues, the so-called prosperity shov 
country like India, in the grip of chronic famine and pestilence, in whole or 
in part, is indulging in too free exports of rice, in increased litigation and 
increased consumption of intoxicunts. This may be all-round prosperity Ng 
from the point of view of the Finance Minister, who is satisfied by „ 
showing prosperity on paper, but not of the people themselves who — 8 
have to suffer in stomach. At least his statement that the people are growing 
in prosperity should be sccepted, not with pinches, but handfuls, of salt. | 
There is no doubt, the B then goes on to remark in its next issue, that 
Sir Guy Fleetwood ‘leon was at his best when he prepared his financial 
statement. Whata pleasant reading it ia from beginning to end! Very De: 1 
few could, indeed, put the dry bones of facts and figures. with which a l 
financial statement must necessarily bristle, in a more attractive style and f 
form. How beautiful is the picture that he presents to the worſd of the — 
sound financial condition of India, but alas, how sad and i is- the ae 
reality! The journal fully and sincorely believes when he says, I have e e 
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meant well by India.” Sir Fleetwood remarks: “I rejoice exceedingly that „ 


I shall leave her (India) loyal and 
loyal and shall ever shea vs pros) 
the result not of necessity only but ali 


ty or no pros 
of choice. le 


Bengal who, of their own motion, invited the English to India and : 1 
helped them in consohdating the hey have also : el 
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— shan aidene vi, plage ret 


Ze ae’, Gk 


BENGsLEE, 


4th Mar. 1918. 


steadfastly both in their adversity and in their: prosperity, Sir 
thus every reason to rejaice: ag: Ity. of India; Tus paper 


could agree with him when 


roclaim abject poverty. Sir 
How many famines was it! 
he assumes , 

of a terrib 


the Presidency 


famine is a 


failu 


rice would sell there at 8 seers per rupee. But there is not a place now, 
even in the winter season when rice is harvested, where a rupee can purchase 
6 or 63 seers. It would not have mattered if the earnings of the people had 
increased, But their income, generally speaking, specially of the middle 
classes who form the backbone of every nation, has remained statio 

during the last four or five decades. So this means that they are all starving, 
more or less, and this cannot be prosperity. There is then scarcely a spot 
in India which is not under the grip of malaria, plague or cholera. These 
scourges, either singly or combinedly, have already destroyed many of the 
fairest districts in de the mortality which they are yet causing simply 
staggers humanity. And is it necessary to explain this unique phenomenon? 
The people would have been able to defy these diseases if they had had sufficient 
e food and wholesome water to nourish their bodies with. But they 


are too poor to get them. In Bengal, said to be the most prosperous of the 


provinces, tens of millions have to drink what is diluted sewage. They are. 
indeed, so poor that even thirty years ago, when the country was in a better 
condition, forty millions of them, according to the celebrated Government 
statistician Sir William Hunter, did not know what a full meal was throughout 
the year. Evidently Sir Guy Wilson forgot all these facts when he rejoiced, 
in the fullness of his heait, at the so-called prosperity of India. The Indian 
ministers labour under one great disadvantage. They see only the principal 
cities and towns cf Indie, and from their prosperous condition they conclude 
that Indians are very well off and prospering wonderfully under their 
administration. But Calcutta is not Bengal, nor does the city of Bombay 
represent the Western Presidency. Asa matter of fact, India is a country, 


not of cities and towns but of villages and hamlets, If ministers had their 


seats of Government in villages and hamlets, which present desolation all 
along the live, and not in cities and towns which loll in wealth and luxury, 
they would have possibly to tell another story about the ‘prosperity ” of 
India, and their kind hearts would, perhaps, revolt at the idea of creating 4 
new Capital by spending crores of rupees. at the cost of their starving and 
pestilence-stricken wards. 


283. The Bengalee W to congratulate the Finance Minister 2 2 
3 Financial Statement which has just been publisne 
The Financial Statement, 1913-14. and which will be the last presented by # — 


Guy Fleetwood Wilson's career as Finance Minister has been one of the 


most brilliant in the annals of Indian finance. He will take his place beside 
the most illustrious of his predecessors, and he has outdistanced them all in the 
breadth of his sy mpathy for the people of India and his eager solicitude * 
their welfare. The proceedings of the Viceroy’s Executive Council are 
generally wrapped up in an almost impenetrable veil of secrecy. But every 
now and then the 1 of light from that quarter have disclosed. the out- 
standing figure of the Finance Minister as one of the staunchest and truest 
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284. in the couree of a regent speodh af 


‘the Bengales obsarves that in 3 | 
1 l. 2 * 2 earnest exhortation to Hindus | 


er to unite in the furtherenoe of their commen 5 
interesta, His Honour’ observations athetio reaponse in the 4 
hearts of all well-wishers of the oonntry, certainly of i At th 
same time, it is only fair to point ont that the — of the ld. lati 
of yo and neichbourliness“ bas net in every case been brought: 
by ‘‘men af the lower orders.“ In not a few oases officials have boom: 0 
sympathise with, sometimes to actively. ey pport, furees 9 made or 
and trouble. In East Bengal daring * stormy days 51 
the ition of Bengal a policy was followed by high officials whieh wes 
certainly not calculated to i deere the relations betwen the two communities, 
and even the then Lieutenant -Jovemor of the Province was net sbeve making 
a public declaration of his preference for one of the two communities. I 
persons who were immediately responsible for the trouble went about openly — 
proclaiming that they had the gu «tl of the officials, and for some months at 
any rate official contradiction of the report was neither prose strong nor 
e definite. In other of the country, too, there have been as 
where individnal officials have on to unduly favour one of the „ ee 0 
to a radial dispute or oo 5 ppily ere there is every reason to hope that N 
in future there will be less of such. misguided activites on the part nt off is 
than there have been in the past, and ao long as there are Provincial rules 
Lord Carmichael and Sir James Meston all may rest assured thet the Goyern 5 
ment will not tolerate such attempts even if they are made. 1 1 9 
285. The Amrita Basor Poirike observes that a press. 8 i! 
Sir G W. Shaw to officiate ) issued announcing: that Sir : é 
933 Governor of Burma. Judicial Commissioner in * a 
Lientenaut- Governor of Burma luring 9 
of leave granted to Sir Harvey ‘Adamson. This is an arrangement that vil 
hardly Bk to the betterment of judicial administration of the Provi 
It is enough that the superior judiciary is recruited 
steeped in executive training and tendencies, But jeg is 
when, after they have been trained to jndicial work, they are again | 
the highest executive . as if to prevent the grass growing 
executive methods and sentimenta imbibed by them. Moreover, u. 
are encouraged to look upon the highest 3 post as their dee the 
cannot, unless they are more than 1 125 be to 
without fear or favour and untrammell 
246. The Arta Basar Patrike 
mitted in 
of Civil He 
Assistant to 


the present incum 
A menor of the In 


ed by executive predilec 
hears that a jobbery 3 is g 


The Personal Assistant to the 
ener General ot Civil Hos- 


pitals, Bengal. 


ment is 
Nat Nath Bhattachas ji, | 


hid bey the p 
clerks of the Secre 
the children of the 


additional burden on the | 


er poyere for the pay. of 
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Amma Basa 
PaTrika, 


a Mar. 1913. 


— “Public nstruotion, dite 
Haradhan Basu, 5 rsonal 
al. In dus course he 1 — have — 


Instruction, and FE sistant to the Direc eas t Public tee 
tion, Eastern Benge — Avoasn, 0 sometin Director of Public 
Instruction in that Provinee. But — is a talk 7er 2 Babu Nalini 
Mohan Das Gupta away to Bihar aud appointing a, 
succeed Rai Saheb Haradhan Basu. ducated commun 
last quarter of a century and more, . — ur 
em loyme nt of Indians in the public services, de fee in th 

aiid the fe the present Public Services Commission, like the last, is 
their 1 But what must be their feeling it t only 
nothing pereeptible being done in many of the de — — to give effect to 
= policy which justice demands and to which the Government ito i 

ut that every now and then an attempt is made f depsrtmental 

— to deprive Indians of some of the too few offices, salaries, 
which they fill. The paper invites the personal attention of is Excell 
the Governor and his colleagues to the cases referred to, and it earnestly hopes 


‘they will yet prevent the fo bberies Enn perpetrated. 2 


III. —Lvemtanon. 


288. “Needl ess to say „ n the Amrita Besar Pa tréka, that the intro- 

. e duction of the Criminal Conspirac: Bill in tke 
5 ee Supreme Council has fallen like a bomb shell on 
the people of India. Ine noble words which the Viceroy uttered, while 
writhi ng from the effects of the recent cowardly outrage, are still ringing’ in 
one’s ears. His Excellency said that he would never, in consequence of 
this dastardly act, change the liberal policy of his Government. The 
journal is afraid, however, the measure in question is a direct infringment 
of the generous assurance that His proven gg was pleased to give. 
For, there is no doubt that the Bill, if 1 a formidable 
2 in the bands of the Criminal treaties Department, which 

has already obtained an unenviable notoriety ‘te 1125 ot its unjustifiable 
acts. First of all, where is the necessity for Tuc alaw? What has happened 
to induce the authorities to create a new offence to be called criminal 


conspiracy”? This has not been cle arly ex xplained i in the statement of objects 


and reasons. The situation seems to be this. Under the cpg provision in 
the Indian Penal Code, there is only one kind of conepirat Which is an 
offence, namely, when its object is to deprive the King of the sovereignty 
of British India or to overawe, by means of criminal Ted or the show, of 
criminal force, the Government of India or any Local Government, and it. can 
be dealt with under section 121A of the Code. But conspi p-r se, that is 
to say, when it does not relate to the offences particularised in section 1214, 
is not an offence under the Indian Penal Code. This is quite true; but where 
is the harm if such be the case? This should have been pointed out in — 7 
plain terms before forging n drastic measure dealing with the . of 
subject. The only sround ‘urged in favour of the Bill is that in Eugene 


Tac Nr A is & substantive offence. By he ‘common law . 


if two or more | = 9 cout 2 
“unlawful, the ser th who’ BO agree e 


other words, bar a 1845 may de da hfe a 3 af te. se 
more persons to do an me Ett act or io de Reel net by ‘wolawfel ea 


rss 8 . 6 7 „„ 


modern conditions. 
How many such ¢ ; 
a new Offence is cree it must be 
danger to society. That is the rule in all cn ountrie 50 
here are nut aware of its existence. hoy have not approached : the: ¢ 1 
ment for protection aguinst these alleged“ dangerous conspiracies,” 


should then such an ‘unwelcome measure be forced on them specially. whe A 
the not-over-scrapulous: men: bers 


have just cause for apprehending its abuse by ous: men ber 
of the Criminal eee . Indeed, one auch case of con- 
spiracy may turn the entire nation upside down. Two or more men are hauled 
up under the would-be law. They are made to T as they actually were 
during the recent political trials, that they had a ip concert , with several 
others. These several others are then dragged and they, in their turn, are 
made to implicate a fresh number of people. Some of them say that they 
e a night under the roof of a certain gentleman and the police raid bis 
ouse and harass and humiliate him as well. In this way hundreds of 
innocent, men may suffer terribly owing to the institution of a ‘single con- 
spiracy case. Further, the Bill is designed to assimilate the provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code with those of the: English law, with the additional :safe- 
guard that in the case of a conspiracy other than a conspiracy to commit 
an offence, some overt act is necessary to bring the one within the 
urview of the criminal law. The assimilation of the Indian law with ‘the 
‘nglish in the case of section 121A of the Indian l’enal Code, knew as 
the India sedition law is, however, far from satisfactory. In the name of 


* 


1 


assimilating it with the English law on he same subject, the Government of | 


Lord blgin took away all the safeguards with which it was protected by 
Sir James Stephen, and provided that to show any feeling of contempt or 


“want of affection” tcwards Government was sedition and punisbable 


with transportation fur life. The people of India are therefore quite justified 
in trembling at another prospect of the Indian and English laws. being 
assimilated. And if the present Indian law regarding cunspiracy is assimi- 
lated with the English law, will the procedure sdopted here in trying such 
cases be also ‘‘ assimilated” with thet obtaining in England ? In short; will 
the men charged with the new offence of conspiracy be allowed the privilege 
of a trial by their own peers? If so, there is no objection to the Bill. But, 
of course, that is out of the question. The accused, as usual, will be hauled 
up by the police, and their fate will be decided not by a jury of twelve 

entlemen us in England, but by a single Magistrate or a single Judge! 
The Anglishman has the following paragraph on the subject : 


‘Su far the law in India has been that oonspiraoy per se is not an offence -exeept in 
cases of waging war, attempting to wage war, or abetting the waging of wir against the 
Sovereign. In the case of political dakaities it has been very difficult to prove that the oon 
spiracies were entered into for the purpose of waging war with the proceeds il'egally derived, 
and the result is that the executive has been f.roed to proceed against the prisoners as if the 

had been ordinary dakaits. The result is that i of having several sections under whie 
to prosecute a political dakaiti, the police can only proceed under the sections relating to 
armed robbery. Now the 1 will be able to catch those who. escape through the meshes 

1A in the net provided by the new Chapter V-A.” 


of Chapter V and section 


The Englishman admits that though the politics! dakaits escaped as con- 
ee who had wager War, 8 labile to be „ sec ious 
relating to armed rubbery. ‘I'he existing law is thus sufficient to meet such 
emergencies. Why then forge this additional instrument for the executive? The 
Grad Lege netts tke mboured. ecial pleadings by which Sir . Reginal: 

ock sought to bloster up his Conspiracy Bill has not been able 
remave Gin iota of the public p b racy Bill has not been a 
has shown how wide is the g. 
means” in this country. 


, 


consternation the Bill has roused... The journal 
* sone covered by unlawful 2 ” ftr “illega 
We cota) Mp: yantry. Indeed, not a single argument or illustration 6111 
Hon'ble Member explaining the ne. se 5 
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Reginald 
and other 
Conspiracy 


of the conspiracy y, a 
Conspiracy Bill w : Ayr Pe rerer punish- 
ment than hanging, which is the punishment provided for such murders. The 
idea, nioreover, that those who fail to prevent the actual commission of such 
horrible crimes in broad daylight will be able to prevent the conspiracy to 
commit it merely by being armed with such a Bill is fallacious on the face 
of it. GEES bs 

280. In connection with this Bill, the Amrita Basar Patrika observes that 
geome Anglo-Indian papers have sought to make 
1 capital of the circurastance that only two elected 
Indian members of the Supreme Council have opposed the principle of the 
Conspiracy Bill, and one must say that they can rightly do se. But at the 
samo. time, the fact cannot be denied that a certain startling statement of 
Bir R. Craddock in his introducing the Bill has much to do with bring- 
ing about this result. He said, nay assured, in effect that the Government 
had come to know of the existence of conspiracies, and that they could not be 
dealt with pr passed, These are his words: 


The Conspiracy Biil. 


operly unless the new Bill was ese 
elt is within the knowledge of this Couneil that of recent years such conspire- 
cies have come into existence. It is impossible for the Government to disclose 
all that it may know of their continued existence, but that it has the 
knowledge that they do exist this Council must take on trust. Surely the 
Council needs no argument from me to convince them that this is a state of 
things which cannot be tolerated a day longer than is wary.” Is it at all 
to be wondered at if the above announcement had the natural effeet —it put a 
gg in the mouths of many an Indian member, who, in the heart of their hearts 
serious objection to the Bill and had come well repared to oppose the 
measure? They simply collapsed. As for the knowledge which Government 
has in regard to the existence of “ conspiracies,” it is well known how and 
from what sources it draws such information. On recent occasions, when it 
availed itself of this information to deport Indians without trial, all remember 
how it found itself in a most uneviab position in the Honse of Commons, 
when interpellated on the subject. sangre ig 
290. The Bengatee a that the Bill to amend the law of conspiracy in 
eae British India, which was introduced into the 
— 5 Supreme EN Council on the 6th March, has, 
as might have been expected, met with the customary measure of support at 
the hands of the extreme section of the Anglo-Indian Press and the London 
Times. The. Times characterises the Bill as a belated measure. In what precise 
way the Bill would have been useful a couple of years ago the great London 
journal does not tell one, any more than it tells one how it is expected to be 
useful now. It takes the introducer of the Bill quite seriously when he 687 
that the effect of enacting the Yo assimilate the Todian law of 


% measure will be 
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out havo; bowsren a far anid anyubing her . J ooo that Mat, 
bas Arise for tis assinsilation fi the Indian law to the English, Nothing 


absolutely certain-in polities.» bat looking ef thinge from «practical: point \of 


sled te rx — and bot before ong.’ And it is a little har 
to believe that all went on so well, without a general law: of.conspiracy, based 
on the English law, in the stormy days immediately following the partition of 


Bengal, that it is impossible now to get on at all without such a law. It is 


said that it is the recent 8 which have made this amendment of the law 
If t 


iracy necessary. ere were any reason to believe that the ou i 
2 * either prevented or at any rate effectively dealt with when 
they occurred, if only there had been in force in British India a law of 
conspiracy similar to the English law, and thet further this was likely to be its 


only effect, the journal would, indeed, be among its strongest supporters 
instead of being, as it is, among its critics. After all, for the actual carrying 


out of the measure, the Government must depend not upon themselves, but 
upon subordinate officials and the police. And he must be a bold man who, 
with the history of the last few years before him, would venture to assert that 
it is at all safe to vest larger powers in the police and the subordinate officials 
than what they already enjoy and which in many cases they have not been 
able to rightly use. The only effect of a measure like this would be to 
confound the innocent with the guilty ; in other words, to do that which all wise 
legislators make it their principal business to avoid, not only because it is 
supremely unjust, but because it is in the highest degree inexpedient. The 
paper appeals to His Excellency, who has already given so signal a proof of his 
statesmanship and his sympathy with the people, as well as his colleagues, to 
reconsider their decision inthis matter and, if possible, to abandon the 
measure. 

291. The Bengalee says that Babn Surendra Nath Banarji moved as an 
amendment to Sir Reginald Craddock's motion for 
referring the Conspiracy Bill to a Select Committee, 
that the Bill be circulated among the High Courts and public bodies for 
criticism. In the course of his speech in support of this amendment, Babu 
Surendra Nath pointed out that what was wanted was rot a Bill of this kind, 
but detective abilities among the police. ‘I'he discussion that took place upon 
Mr. Banarji's amendment does not appear to have been particularly illuminat- 
ing, and no attempt seems to have been made to meet the points raised by 
him. The Government, however, was able to defeat the amendment by fifty- 
seven votes to two.“ The journal remembers that the Press Bill als> was 
opposed by only two members out of a house of very nearly sixty. It would 
be interesting to enquire if some at any rate of the members who supported 
that Bill do not now repent of the part they took in placing that unpopular 
and reactionary measure upon the Statute Book. If the paper is not very much 
mistaken, at least one of the supporters of the measure, a very prominent one, 
has since changed his mind. And what is true of him is probably true of 
many others. History is sure to repeat itself in the present case. In the 
meantime it is impossible not to be struck by the contrast between the support 
which the Bill has met with in the Council and the opposition it has evoked in 
the country. The contrast is significant, and its meaning is perfectly obvious. 


The Conspiracy Bill. 


VI -—MisceLLanrovr. 


292. The election of Babu Aswini Kumar Datta to the Presidentship 

: 7 of the coming Bengal Provincial Conference 
N hen Bre detienaf indicates to the Herald a happy change in the 
the Bengal Provincial Conference. political outlook of the coaotry. It is well known 
; that Babu Aswini Kumar is one of those public 

leaders whose faith iu self-help is stronger than that in the efficacy of political 
agitation, It is owing to this fact that Babu Aswini Kumar has not 80 long 
stepped forward to take his proper place among the political loaders of the 
country: he has, with more readi ess, 5 himself in preaching morality 
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